WHAT THE WEST OWES TO GANDHI
E. L. ALLEN
ALREADY in his lifetime Gandhi had passed beyond the
frontiers of his native India and become a world-possession,
and his" death has made him unquestionably such. The
sources of his inspiration were in the West as well as in the
East, in Ruskin's Unto This Last as in the Bhagavad Gita.
True, it was always easier for the Frenchman or the
German, or even for the American, to appreciate him than
for the Englishman, since we could never quite forget that
he was politically an opponent. Nevertheless, when he came
among us, he found a ready welcome, not only in the East
End of the metropolis, but even in the Lancashire cotton-
towns, whose trade might seem to have been threatened by
his economic policy. Now that he has gone, we can pay
homage to him as to a spirit as great as he was humble ; it
is an honour to have belonged to the generation out of
which he sprang. And deeply as his own people are
indebted to him for what he achieved on their behalf, we
of the West can recognize in him a teacher whose place is
among the greatest. But what exactly is it that we have
learned from him?
1. In an age dominated by organization and the mass-
mind he has renewed our faith in the powers of the indivi-
dual. It was no doubt as compensation for what it suffered
under the mechanization and depersonalization of life that
the West in our time turned in adulation and almost wor-
ship to the strong, masterful individual. Men like Musso-
lini and Hitler showed what could be accomplished by one
who despised his fellows and used them only as means to
his own ends. They exalted themselves by debasing all
others. They spoke of 'personality', but they destroyed
it in those they ruled and caricatured it in themselves.
What they did show was that the individual is not as help-
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